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TO DRINK EISEL. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs : — Prof. Tolman's paper on eisel, esile, 
in Hamlet v. i, is correct, and the concluding 
suggestion: "that the expression to drink 
eisel passed into proverbial use" is close to 
the mark, especially if for " proverbial " we 
substitute "common." I have just stumbled 
upon the use of eisel in a book which brings 
us nearer to Shakespeare's times than do the 
older church plays. Namely in the Kalender 
of Shepeardes, Sommer's reprint of the London 
ed. of 1506, vol. iii, p. 156/6: " and than was 
he nayled on the crosse and late fall in the 
mortis and than gaue hym eysell and gall to 
drynke." The Kalender was a popular book, 
appearing in many editions in the sixteenth 
century. See Sommer, i, p. 57. 

J. M. Hart. 
Cornell University. 



MERCHANT OF VENICE, II, 2, 11. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs: — The Variorum Shakespeare in a note 
on Merchant of Venice, ii, 2, 11. mentions a 
rather foolish criticism passed upon the phrase 
"for the heavens," put by Launcelot Gobbo into 
the mouth of the fiend ; namely, that it is an 
impropriety. In this connection it seems some- 
what singular that no note is made of an al- 
most precisely similar expression which oc- 
curs in Cervantes, and in the mouth of a 
character not wholly unlike Launcelot. In 
Don Quixote, Part ii chap. 34 (Ormsbee's trans- 
lation, iii, 384), occurs the following : 

"By God and upon my conscience" said 
the devil, "I never observed it, for my mind 
is occupied with so many different things that 
I was forgetting the main thing I came about." 

" This demon must be an honest fellow and 
a good Christain," said Saricho, "for if he 
wasn't he wouldn't swear by God and on his 
conscience ; I feel sure there must be some 
good souls even in hell itself." 

The parallel is obvious. 

John E. Colburn. 
University of Vermont. 



EVANGELINE: AUCASSIN ET NICO- 
LE TE. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 
Sirs: — The circumstances that gave rise to 



Longfellow's Evangeline are recorded, 1 and 
there can be no boubt that the poet built up 
his story on the facts as related. 

Yet there is a similarity in some of the de- 
tails between Evangeline and the Old-French 
romance Aucassin et Nicolete that may be 
worth noting, though the two works are, in 
the main, utterly dissimilar. 

The unique manuscript of Aucassin et Nico- 
lete is in the National Library at Paris, and 
this chantefable, as it is called, has been edited 
seven times — in 1809, 1829, 1842, 1856, 1866, 
1878, besides one edition without date. 

With possibly one exception, there is no 
similarity o( mere expression, and this excep- 
tion is perhaps the resemblance between the 
following passages : 

Aucassin et Nicolete, § 1, vv. 1-9 : 

Qui vauroit bons vers o'ir 
del deport du viel caitif, 
de deus biax enfans petis, 
Nicholete et Aucassins, 
des grans paines qu'il soufri 
et des proueces qu'il fist 
por s'amie o le cler vis ? 
Dox est Ii cans, biax ii dis 
et cortois et bien asis. 

and Evangeline, vv. 16-19 : 

Ye who believe in affection that hopes, and endures, and is 
patient, 

Ye who believe in the beauty and strength of woman's de- 
votion, 

List to the mournful tradition still sung by the pines of the 
forest ; 

List to a tale of love in Acadie, home of the happy. 

Similarities of plot, on the other hand, are 
more numerous as we see from the fact that : 

In each story the lovers are brought up to- 
gether in a village. 

In each they are separated by capture, being 
taken away on different ships, though this is 
not quite clear in Evangeline. 

In each the lover after the separation makes 
no effort to seek his sweetheart, though he 
still loves her clearly. 

In each during the separation the maiden is 
unsuccessfully urged by others to accept an- 
other suitor. 

In each the maiden sets out to seek her 
lover and in the end finds him. 

In view of the evidence of Hawthorne's 

1 See Hawthorne's Amer. Note-Book, Oct. 24, 1838, and 
Longfellow's Jom-nat, Vol. ii, p. 70. 
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Note-Book and Longfellow's Journal, it is 
quite certain that these are only coincidences; 
but that the two works should run parallel in 
so many details, and in such important details 
as some of them are, is none the less remark- 
able. It may be, moreover, that our poet was 
familiar with the Old-French story, and ad- 
mired it for its simple beauty, for, despite its 
vein of keen ridicule, it is just such a pretty 
little tale as would strike his fancy. This may 
help to explain his eagerness to appropriate a 
similar plot as soon as one presented itself on 
American soil. His long studies in general 
literature, his frequent stays in Europe, and 
his intercourse with European men of letters, 
lend color to the suggestion. 

J. W. Pearce. 
New Orleans. 



THE ORIGINAL MEANING OF 

'Dunce.' 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — Etymologists tell us that the word 
dunce originated in the phrase Duns man, 
Duns-man, to denote a follower of Duns 
(Dunse, Dunce) whose full name was John 
Duns Scotus. The epithet was probably ap- 
plied in the first instance by his philosophical 
opponents, the Thomists, or followers of 
Thomas Aquinas. Presently it came to mean 
any sophistical opponent, and so degenerated 
to its common signification, 'a dull, obstinate 
person.' 

The Century Dictionary refers to Tyndale 
for the primary meaning, but offers no quota- 
tion, except a definition of the Italian word 
Scotista, from Florio's A Worlde oj Wordes. 

I have come across the word in its original 
sense in Marston's comedy, What You Will, 
printed in 1607. Marston is describing the 
research into An sit anima f Whether there 
be a soul, and if so, what are its nature and 
attributes : — 

Lampatko. " I was a scholar : seven useful springs 
Did I deflower in quotations 
Of crossed opinions 'bout the soul of man. 
The more I learnt the more I learnt to doubt : 
Knowledge and wit, faith's foes, turn faith about. 

Sinlpliclus. " Nay, come, good Senior, I stay all the 



gentlemen here. I would fain give my pretty 
page a pudding pie." 

Lampatho. "Honest epicure! Nay, mark, list, Delight. 

Delight, my spaniel slept, whilst I baused leaves. 
Tossed o'er the dunces, pored on the old print 
Of titled words ; and still my spaniel slept; 
Whilst I wasted lamp oil, 'bated my flesh, 
Shrunk up my veins ; and still my spaniel slept. 
And still I held converse with Zabarell, 
Aquinas, Scotus, and the musty saw 
Of antique Donate : still my spaniel slept. 
Still on went I : first, an sit anima ? 
Then an it were mortal. O, hold, hold ! 
At that they're at brain-buffets, fell by the ears 
A main pell-mell to-gether; still my spaniel 

slept. 
Then whether 'twere corporeal, local, fixt, 
Ex traduce, but whether 't had free will 
Or no, ho, philosophers 

Stood banding factions, all so strongly propt, 
I staggered, knew not which was firmer part, 
But thought, quoted, read, observed, and pried, 
Stuft noting-books; and still my spaniel slept. 
At length he waked, and yawned, and, by yon 

sky, 
For aught I know, he knew as much as I. 1 ' 

What You Will, Act ii, Scene i. 

The quotation is interesting, not only be- 
cause it presents a common word in its very 
uncommon first meaning — I know of no other 
instance of this usage — but because it furnishes 
a good illustration of the satiric style of the 
dramatist. What You Will is Marston's most 
pleasing play. I may add that in this same 
act and scene, Lampatho, the speaker, is 
called Don Kynsader, which identifies him 
with Marston himself. 



Mary Augusta Scott. 



Baltimore, Md. 



BRIEF MENTION. 

We are glad to know that some of our Naval 
Officers do good work in addition to their 
routine service. Surgeon T. B. Stephenson, 
U. S. N., has lately furnished translations 
from several Russian publications. Dr. Steph- 
enson made use of his opportunities to ad- 
vantage in gaining a practical knowledge of 
the language of this nation — so rapidly grow- 
ing in strength and influence. Dr. Stephen- 
son is a member of the SocieU d' anthro- 
pologic de Paris and of The Asiatic Society 
of Japan, Tokyo. 
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